by Carol Harvey 


usty, work-worn boots sit vul- 
nerable and pigeon-toed at the 
foot of a bed. Outside, under 
trees, an indigenous Oaxacan 
woman sweeps the dirt neatly around. her 
tarp-covered hut. A few feet away in the 


same settlement camp, a young Mixtec 


farmworker plucks his guitar strings, 
playing songs from their home village. : 
One neighbor, a very young woman, 


hhefts a child on her hip while standing 


before a colorful washline of clothes — 
her baby's diapers and her husband's shirts 
— hanging under the trees. 
These Mexican immigrants at their 
encampment on the hills outside Del Mar, 
California, allowed photojournalist David 
Bacon to meticulously photograph, and 
make accessible to us, the recognizable 


‘America is No. 1 in health | 
ee spending, but No. 50 | 
Be life expectancy, just | 
‘above Albania. And 43. 
‘|countries have better. 
= infant mortality rates. — | 
by Holly Sklar 
ore Americans die from the lack 
of health insurance than terror- 
ism, homicide, drunk driving 
and HIV combined. 
‘Grandma ‘could be dead from lack of. 
health insurance before she turns 65 and 


gets Medicare — 80 percent of first-time 
grandparents are in their 40s and 50s. 


America is the only country that. 


rations the right to health care to those 65 
and older. : 

Lack of-health insurance kills 45,000 
American adults a year, according to.a new 
study in the American Journal of Public 
Health. One out of three Americans under 
age 65 had no private or public health 
insurance for some or all of 2007-2008. 

You can’t go the emergency room for 
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Indigenous women and children are part of the community of farmworkers from Oaxaca. 
_ decent housing, they have no recourse Bet to live i ina make 


ee | pete pine © 


human details of their everyday life — the ~ 
daily routines with which we are all famil- 
iar, yet in this case, carried out by people 
deep in poverty. 

Until recently, they worked the fields 
harvesting tomatoes, strawberries, oranges, 
and avocados around this upscale San 
Diego suburb, home of the Del Mar Race 


“Prenatal Clinic.” The sign in Ben Shahn’s painting asks: “Do I Deserve Prenatal Care?” 


the screening that will catch cancer or 


heart disease early, or ongoing treatment. 


to manage chronic kidney disease or asth- 
ma. And even emergency care is different 
for the insured and uninsured. Studies 
show uninsured car crash victims receive 
less care in the hospital, for example. 
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“Frack. Their huts fudale on hillsides not 8 
from the ocean and the U.S. Naval Base 


‘where, on May 1, 2003, then-President 


George Bush swaggered before a “Mission 
Accomplished” banner on the deck of the 
aircraft carrier, USS Abraham Lincoln, in a 
televised address announcing the end of 
major combat operations in Iraq. 


Even with health insurance, many 


Americans are a medical crisis away from 
bankruptcy. Research shows 62 percent of 
all bankruptcies in 2007 were medical. 
Most of the medically bankrupt had health 
insurance — the kind insuring profits, not 
health care. 


shift camp on a hillside outside Delmar, California. = 


$1. 
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photo 


Due to a shortage of © 


Three years later, Bush apse a 


- temporary guest-worker program, no 


amnesty for illegal immigrants and 
stepped-up immigration raids against 
undocumented workers by Homeland 
Security's I.C.E. Bush also urged 
Congress to augment border security 


See Living Under the Trees page 6 


Ben Shahn, Georgia Museum of Art 


Health insurance executives don't 
worry about going bankrupt from getting 
sick. Forbes reports that CIGNA’s CEO 

-made $121 million in the last five years 
and Humana’s CEO made $57 million. 

We’re harmed by health industry and 
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See Medicare for All page //- 


by Lynda Carson 


Oakland, CA — Terri (a real person 
who did not give her last name due to pri- 
vacy reasons) is a middle-aged, poor, 
African-American, homeless woman sur- 
viving on General Assistance, who was 
lucky enough to find a one-bedroom pub- 
lic-housing unit on Kirkham Street, in 
West Oakland, for only $61.00 per month 
for rent, including the security deposit. 

_ After waiting for two-years on 
Oakland’s public housing waiting list, 


Terri was notified at the end of September . 


by the Oakland Housing Authority (OHA) 
that a one-bedroom apartment had 
become available for her. 

- With no other means of support (han 
Gea Assistance (GA), which only aids 
indigent adults with a maximum cash 
grant of $336 per month in Alameda 
County, Terri feels extremely grateful that 
public housing exists to help people like 
. her. get off the streets, and into ae of 


:,, their own. 


». yen the. worst of Oakland’ S_crime- -rid- 
dew bedbug-infested hotels charge way 
more than what GA recipients can afford 
for rent, and most so-called nonprofit hous- 
ing, organizations refuse to rent to the poor 
.aunless they have Section 8 vouchers. that 

can be exploited, or have a minimum 
income of $1,000 per month, or more. 

Without public housing, there would. 
be no housing available for Terri or mil- 
lions of others like her across the nation 
who are down on their luck, lack enough 
 skills.to compete on the open job market, 

-or do not have the minimum high school: 
- diploma needed to become eligible for the 
lowest of low-end paying jobs in society. - 

Terri said, “I think public housing is a 
very good thing because it helps out low- 
income families who need a place to live, 
and have no other place to reside in.” 


Like millions of others across the 


nation, Terri has been left hopeless and 


|Stealing Public Housing 
from Oakland’s Poorest 


“I think that what’s happening with the OHA is 
deplorable, and that their policies are despicable. Public 
housing is the last option for the poor, and is totally. being 
| abandoned by the federal government and local housing 
agencies all across the nation.”’ — Oakland tenant activist James Vann 
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government and local housing agencies all . 


across the nation.” 

In considering the dire housing situa- 
tion for the homeless and working-class 
poor across the nation, many questions are 
raised as to why Oakland is on the fast 
track to dispose of and eliminate its much- 
needed public housing units — housing 
that serves the needs of low-income 
households like Terri’s and thousands of 
others like her, in an ever-deepening eco- 
nomic depression. 


OHA’s DISPOSITION PLAN 
Oakland has more than 3,300 public 


housing units. The proposal by Oakland 


housing officials to privatize half of the 


city’s public housing units through the 
‘disposition plan, is a scheme meant to 


enrich others by stealing public housing 
units from Oakland’s poor. 

Currently, the OHA contracts with 
Housing and Urban Development (HUD) 


to provide public housing to low-income — 


‘households in Oakland and is reimbursed 


by HUD for around $500 per public hous- 
ing unit ona monthly basis. 

_ ,But under the new Section 8 model 
being promoted to end public housing, the 
OHA and their affiliates may be reimbursed 
by.HUD for as much as $900 to $1,000 for 


‘Whe same remai units: Unfortunately for the ~ 
poor, this scheme results in the loss of des-° 


perately needed public housing: units, and in 


the future, public. housing will be one less_ 


option for the OS ey Dee a place to 
call home. 

In a nutshell, the OHA wants to deter- 
mine which of its small, scattered public 
housing sites — currently occupied by 
very low-income households — will be 
sold off, so that the proceeds can be used 
to build much larger, privatized, mixed- 


“income housing projects for higher- 


homeless in a brutal, dog-eat-dog, capital- - 


ist society that gives no mercy to those 
that have been tossed into the trash bins of 
society, and are left to wither away along 
the path of starvation, misery and death, 
until a lucky break occurs, such as a pub- 
lic housing unit opening up. 

Public housing offers the poor some 
solace and salvation from the violent, des- 
perate streets and harsh economic times. 

Benjamin Fulcher, a longtime, low- 
income renter in Oakland, is very con- 
cemed about the plans to dispose of more 
than 1,600 public housing units in the 
city. Fulcher said, “Getting rid of public 
housing is a bad thing. Where is everyone 


income residents, like the Hope V1 mixed- 


income housing projects that have dis- 


placed the poor all across the nation. 

For this plan to succeed, the OHA 
wants to convince public housing tenants 
to trade in their rights to public housing 
for a Section 8 housing voucher, and will 
try to explain to the low-income house- 
holds what their options are once they no 


_longer are public housing residents. 


to go who needs public housing in the 


future? There is no replacement for public 
housing, and there never has been. These 
holdouts in the housing authority and their 


partners in the so-called nonprofit housing © 


sector have been corrupted by eight years of 
the Bush regime and are shortsighted peo- 

ple who are profiting through their partner- 
ships taking place, to steal Oakland’s public 
housing away from the poor.” 

James Vann, a cofounder of the Oakland 
Tenants Union, said, “I think that what’s 
happening with the OHA is deplorable, and 
that their policies are despicable. Public 


housing is the last option for the poor, and — 


is totally being abandoned by the federal 


As an example, public housing tenants 
may still reside in federally subsidized 
public housing units if they receive an 
increase in their salary while on the job, 
but Section 8 voucher holders may lose 
their voucher (housing subsidies) at times, 
if and when they receive increases in their 
income that affect their eligibility to 
remain in the program. 

The disposition plan for more than 
1,600 public housing units owned and 
operated by the OHA, signals the end of 
public housing as we know it, if other 
Public Housing Authorities follow suit 
and switch to the Section 8 model being 
promoted by the OHA for the disposal of 
its occupied public housing units. 

What is the thinking of OHA officials 
in planning to dispose of more than 1,600 
public housing units in an era marked by 
foreclosures and widespread homeless- 
ness? A formal explanation of OHA’s 
motives was presented in a September 
2098 press release from OHA consultant 
Jo Ann Driscoll. She stated: 
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Protesters gathered at the Oakland Housing Authority last winter to 
denounce plans to sell more than 1,600 public housing units. photo . 
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Lydia Gans 


In September, a total of 93,654. pre-applications were sub- ; 
mitted to the Oakland Housing Authority by low-income 


households seeking subsidized housing. In spite of this high | 


demand, the OHA A plans to dispose of 1 600 housing units. 


“The OHA tae been Pndeenmded by 
the federal government for 14 years, cre- 
ating a significant backlog of maintenance 
and repair projects. While the federal gov- 
ernment cuts its funding of the public 
housing program, funding for Section 8 
_vouchers receives strong federal. support. 


Oakland’s scattered site apartments to be 


funded by Section 8 instead of Public © 
. Housing. 


“As part of the disposition plan, OHA 
will transfer ownership of the properties to 
a registered 501(c)(3) housing organization, 
that will be affiliated with the Housing 
Authority. The nonprofit affiliate will be 
responsible for the management and main- 
tenance of all the units on sites scattered 
throughout the City of Oakland and work 
closely with the OHA under binding agree- 
ments. Any excess cash flow associated 


with these properties, not needed for opera- © 


tion, maintenance or repair, will be restrict- 

_ ed to use by the OHA to develop new low- 
income housing.” : 
In essence, the disposition’ plan 
amounts to being one huge kickback 
scheme, intended to siphon away precious 


federal housing assistance dollars from ‘, 


the poor tenants in the Section 8 voucher 
program, and divert those precious 
resources to properties owned by the 
OHA and their affiliates. See 
As OHA Director Jon Gresley put it in a 
recent Oakland Tribune article, “The extra 
money will be used to finish rehabilitating 
the agency’s aging and in many cases, 
blighted and crime-plagued housing stock, 
which is estimated to cost $100 million. 
The money will also be used for manage- 
ment of the properties. We’re hoping they 
‘(public housing tenants with Section 8 
vouchers) don’t move and stay where they 
are at, but there will be some who want to 
leave. There are people who have been liv- 
ing for 10 or 15 years in one community 


and wanted to leave but couldn’t get a: 


voucher in the community where they 
wanted to move. These (vouchers) are 
portable so they can be used anywhere in 
the open private real estate market.” 

The end result of this process will 
mean that there will be less money in the 
budget for existing low-income Section 8 
voucher holders during a severe funding 


“The planned disposition will re-position * 
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crisis that exists all across the nation, and 


will further result in the loss of public 
housing | units for the poor in Oakland. 
pte Misposiion oe defies the best 
housing and Section 8 renters, who. are 
now being placed at risk by the OHA and 


their affiliates seeking ‘higher revenues for ~ 


their prospective organizations. 
LHAP: RECIPE FOR DISASTER’ 


The OHA’s Board of Commissioners 
conducted a Public Hearing on the draft 
proposals for the “Local Housing 
Assistance Program” (LHAP) on 
September 28. The LHAP proposal is 
designed to allow the OHA to provide a 
seamless transition in the disposal of 
Oakland’s public housing units currently 
occupied by Oakland’s poor renters, 
despite the fact that during September, a 
total of 93,654 pre-applications were sub- 
mitted to the OHA by low-income house- 
holds seeking subsidized housing. 

In addition, the LHAP is totally 
designed to get around the normal rules 
and-regulations that apply to most other 
housing authorities across the nation that 


are intended to protect existing public 


housing and Section 8 renters. It will 
result in placing Oakland’s public housing 
and Section 8 renters at risk if LHAP is 


_ allowed to proceed as proposed. 


The disposal of Oakland’s public hous- 
ing units and the accompanying LHAP 
proposal will result in longer waits for 
those trying to move into public housing 
units or assistance through the Section 8 
voucher program. 

LHAP is a recipe for disaster fe low- 
income Oakland families that depend on 
public housing to exist for future genera- 


tions to come. It is against the best inter- — 


ests of the multitudes of poor tenants 
seeking housing in Oakland. 

Across the nation, public housing is 
currently home to almost three million 
seniors, people with disabilities and low- 
income families with children. 
Approximately one million children live 
in public housing, and more than half (52 
percent) of all public housing residents are 
elderly or people with disabilities. 


Lynda Carson may. be reached at ten- 
antsrule@y2hoo.com 
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Mayor Newsom’s Plan to Create ‘Green Center’ 
at Heavily Polluted Superfund site in Bayview 


by Carol Harvey 


PART ONE 


The Effects of Ocean Rise on San 
Francisco’s Bayview-Hunters Point 


s a child, Marie Harrison, 


Greenaction environmental justice — 


activist and a resident of 
Bayview-Hunters Point, fished in San 
Francisco Bay. Strolling Bayview’s 
Candlestick Point, where the City plans to 
build condos, she notices, “There’s more 
water when the tide rolls in.” 

The San Francisco Conservation and 
Development Commission (BCDC) pre- 
dicts a 16-inch mid-century sea level rise, 
covering Bay Area coastal lands and 


eventually swamping downtown San 


Francisco up to Market Street. 

The primary global warming gas is car- 
bon dioxide. Methane gas, heavily impli- 
cated in global warming, has been emitted 
for years from the Bayview-Hunters Point 
Naval Shipyard. Sea level rise will release 
methane gas from the wetlands and land- 
fill which compose most of Hunters Point. 

Ahimsa Porter Sumchai, M.D., an 
environmental toxin expert, notes that 
methane gas can exacerbate global warm- 
ing by serving as a vehicle for carbon 
dioxide, and that other gases, like volatile 
organic compounds and radioactive mate- 
rials, can also catch a ride on it. 

Both the Hayward and Andreas faults 
straddle Bayview-Hunters Point wetlands 
and landfill. Dr. Raymond Tompkins, a 
biochemistry researcher at San Francisco 
State University, observes that this loose- 
packed, sandy soil, diluted by flooding, if 
slammed by the earthquake predicted 
within 30 years, could experience “echo 
effects” — intensifying shock waves — 
then liquefy, undermining or collapsing 
the San Francisco infrastructure. 


GLOBAL WARMING AT ONE OF THE 
NATION'S Most Toxic SITES 


- Toxic and radiated materials are buried 
in all parcels at the U.S. Naval Shipyard 
and Hunters Point. This Superfund Site 
was radiation-contaminated by depleted 
uranium left after atomic bomb “Little 
Boy” was assembled there. 

Drs. Sumchai and Tompkins fear that 
rising waters and earthquakes could shake 
loose unknown volatile and carcinogenic 
compounds. Dr. Sumchai said, “The Navy 
plans to cap (Parcel E), subject to lique- 
faction” (which won’t) prevent “lateral 
methane gas migration” nor stop lateral 
movement of unknown toxins beneath. 

Dr. Sumchai believes the key emerging 
Bayview environmental justice issue is 
toxic exposure and “the very real prospect 
that redevelopment at the Hunters Point 
shipyard on radiation-contaminated 
parcels at D and E will generate airborne 
and soil releases of contaminants that con- 
tain low-level radiological materials.” 

She confirms that Parcel E, the site of a 
46-acre industrial landfill, is the worst 


area. Dr. Tompkins attests that radium, 


dials, irradiated animal carcasses and 


other unknown carcinogenic contaminants 
are buried in Parcel E. 


BLUE, YELLOW & GREEN FLAMES 


In 2000, Marie Harrison, along with 
most of the Bayview community, was 
choked by the gray to ebony smoke of a 
month-long underground fire, flaming 
bright blue, yellow, and green from a mix 
of potential combustibles generating air- 
borne toxins. 

Said Dr. Sumchai, “As early as 2010, 
the Navy’s, and the City and County of 
San Francisco’s intent, is to accept a 
series of segments of parcel D in what’s 
called an ‘early transfer’ — technically a 
‘dirty transfer’ — of property,” to build 
homes, a park, and a green tech center 
there. : 

“Lennar Corporation in a recent inter- 
view with John Upton in the San 
Francisco Examiner announced they will 
consider residential development on this 
radiation-impacted property to be a viable 
option. That is absolutely frightening.” 

Jaron Browne, an organizer with 
POWER (People Organized to Win 
Employment Rights), said, “The rush to 
transfer the land before it’s clean, or cap it 
and build on top of it, is driven by devel- 
oper rather than community interests.” 


| Wonate or Subscribe to Street Spirit! 
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“Squeezed Earth” 


Art by Josh MacPhee 


Greenaction’s Harrison warns 
of the “cumulative impact” of 


multiple toxins coming togeth- 
er in a toxic pea soup. 


CHEMICAL PEA SOUP 
Greenaction’s Harrison warns of the 


“cumulative impact” of multiple toxins 


coming together. She isolates six primary 
sources of toxic pea soup ingredients 
spread by wind over Bay water: 

1. The Mirant Power Plant spewing 
mercury and lead. 

2. An asphalt-concrete recovery plant, 
crushing rock into particulate matter. 

3. Vehicle emissions from freeways 
101 and 280, producing a particulate mat- 
ter cloud, PCBs, and heavy metals. 

4. Asbestos dust produced by Lennar 
tractors crushing and grading serpentinite 
rock. 

5. Post World War II Superfund site, 
after testing and dumping of depleted ura- 
nium, deposited hundreds of radioactive 
elements in the soil. 

6. Navy “recapture” in 2008 of 66 
radioactive materials in Naval Shipyard 
sewer lines and connectors. 

As a result, Bayview residents, particu- 
larly children, suffer respiratory illnesses 
and asbestosis attributed to particulate 
matter from crushed serpentinite rock, 
vehicular emissions, and other sources. 

Dr. Sumchai, an environmental toxin 
expert, verified that the highest documented 
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African-American infant BVHP mortality 
rate is significantly raised at 15 per 1,000. 

Dr. Tompkins reports that melanin in 
dark-skinned people attracts heavy metals. 
Bayview resident Francisco Da Costa, an 
environmental justice activist, verifies that 
heavy metals attack immune systems 
weakened by poor nutrition, drugs, and 
HIV/AIDS contracted by previously 
incarcerated men and women who infect 
the community. 

Dr. Tompkin’s research exposed ele- 
vated breast cancer rates in Bay Area 
women, but higher at Bayview-Hunters 
Point. The suspected culprit is radiation 
exposure across the Bay. 


POLITICAL-CORPORATE INTERESTS 
BLOCK INFORMATION AND TESTING 


Coupled with an exponential rise in 
insurance rates, dropping property values 
have caused real estate brokers to pressure 
the U.S. Navy, the San Francisco Health 
Department, Bay Area Air Quality 
Control Management, and the EPA to 
monitor cumulative pollution. The moni- 
toring is inadequate, according to environ- 
mental activists, and the media, funded by 
powerful political and corporate interests, 
blocks information to the public and 
Hunters Point residents. 

However, in her April 2009 San 
Francisco Bayview article, “Singing In 
The Rain: Hunters Point Shipyard 
Enriches SF’s Most Powerful Families,” 
Dr. Sumchai, SF Bayview environmental 
science editor, exposed, “A chronology of 
legal, ethical and regulatory oversight vio- 


lations involving the transfer and develop- 


ment of Parcel A of the Hunters Point 
Shipyard.” 
To counter news blackouts and educa- 


tion lag, and to pre-empt exclusions of 
low-income people and people of color 
from the global warming/climate justice 


See Newsom’s Green Center page 10 
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JC Orton, the coordinator of Night on 
the Streets Catholic Worker, won the 
Jefferson Award for Public Service on 
|September 3, 2009. The Berkeley, 
California-based nonprofit he works with 
has served over 100,000 meals to the 
homeless since 1997. 

Orton founded Night on the Streets 
Catholic Worker (NOSCW) 12 years 
ago, when he found some homeless peo- 
ple were falling through the cracks and 
he dedicated himself to helping the most 
forgotten ones. 

NOSCW runs an overnight shelter and 


year to those who live on the streets of 


JC Orton wins the Jefferson 
Award for Public Service 


gives out hundreds of sleeping bags a - 
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Berkeley. Orton also serves as a refer- 
ence guide, directing the poor to services 
he can’t provide himself. 

In addition to weekly meals, NOSCW 
serves the neediest residents in the East 
Bay with an overnight storm shelter in 
winter, pantry operation, soup nights, and 
a variety of other mail, legal, tax services 
and other outreach that ranges from hos- 
pital and prison visits to homeless advo- 
cacy. 

If interested in volunteering with the 
homeless or learning more about the 
Catholic Worker, please contact the coor- 
dinator, JC Orton, at (510) 684-1892 or 
noscw[at]sbcglobal.net 


Nighi om (he bites 


JC Orton, founder of Night on the Streets Catholic Worker, holds Jefferson Award. 
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Berkeley Primary Care Gives Medical Help to Uninsured 


by Maureen Hartmann 


met Michael Harank, R.N., at a 
church barbecue late last May, and 
was intrigued by his mention of his 
work at the Berkeley Primary Care 
clinic on the campus of Herrick Hospital 
at Dwight and Shattuck, and also, by his 
caring competence. I told him that I want- 
ed to write about the clinic for Street 
Spirit, and he gave me his business card. 

Shortly after, in Berkeley, I met an 
attractive woman, dressed simply but 
prettily for spring or summer, who looked. 
to be in her twenties or early thirties. She 
said she had a health problem and 
couldn’t afford medical care. 

I suggested that she try the Berkeley 
Primary Care clinic. She responded that 
she had tried there, and was told she was 
ineligible because she did not have health’ 
insurance, not even Medi-Cal. 

I am convinced from my interview with 
Lucinda Bazile, Special Projects Director 
for LifeLong Medical Care, and my meet- 
ing with Member-Services Manager Linda 
Collins, that this woman “fell through the: 
cracks” chiefly because of the tough eco- 
nomic times, and perhaps, my lack of per- 
sistence at finding her care. 

Collins was very concerned when 
Bazile told her of the woman I met. Like 
Bazile, she asked me if I had any contact 
information. I gathered the young 
woman’s predicament was not due to any 
indifference on the part of the staff at 
LifeLong Medical Care, or at the 
Berkeley Primary Care clinic. 

‘ Bazile indicated that from February 20 
through June of this year, there was a wait 
list for county insurance programs. “If you 
came into Berkeley Primary Care, and you 
were uninsured, and you were new, you 
again had to go through membership ser- 
vices to determine what you were eligible 
for,’ Bazile said. “If it were a county pro- 
gram, you would be put on the wait list. 
Maybe the communication wasn’t very 
good at that time in determining for her 
how she should work with the system.” 

I noted another possible explanation, 
that maybe she was under the weather or 
depressed at the time she visited the 
Berkeley Primary Care clinic, and didn’t 
get to the membership services at the 
administrative offices, LifeLong Medical 
Care, near Sixth and Channing Streets, 
when the staff at the clinic sent her there. 

Bazile responded, “Again, if the indi- 
vidual can’t get here, they can always pick 
up the phone and call. We can always reg- 
ister them over the phone or at least do 
what we can to limit the travel. If you find 
her please call us. We’ ve almost increased 
by 50 percent in uninsured visits over the 
last year. And that’s a lot. The demand 
has gone up, and the funding has gone 
down. So we’ve been trying to triage the 


best we can.” 

If the low-income woman I met had 
finally gone back to Berkeley Primary 
care clinic, she would have been 
processed through the membership ser- 
vices on Sixth Street and eventually 
received probably excellent physical 
and/or mental health services. 

Lucinda Bazile noted that LifeLong 
Medical is a community health center, and 
its goal is to provide health services and 
medical services to those who are unin- 
sured and underinsured. Berkeley Primary 
Care is one of nine clinics in Berkeley, 
Oakland, and Novato, under the umbrella 
of LifeLong Medical Care. 


of September 15, the date of. my interview 


with Bazile, and the staff was very happy to 


have them back. Americorp volunteers 
process clients for insurance, and some- 
times perform simple tasks such as reading 
to patients’ children and child-patients in 
the waiting rooms of the clinics. 

The federal government funds 
LifeLong Medical, and therefore, 
Berkeley Primary Care. 

“We do a lot of fund raising,” said 
Bazile. ““We have resources, private dona- 
tions and foundations, state and federal 
monies as well. This year has been partic- 
ularly difficult and challenging because of 
the state budget. Our funding was reduced 


“We want to be able to, despite the economic times, insure 


that we will be able to continue to see those patients. The 


vision now is to be able to continue those services that will 


help the uninsured in the homeless populations that we 
serve NOW.” — Lucinda Bazile, special projects director, LifeLong Medical Care : 


Among the departments of the’ clinic 
shown to me by Michael Harank, are the 


- several small but comfortable psychother- 


apy rooms, the acupuncture rooms, the 
testing lab for urine, bacterial, and fungus 
exams, but not blood tests. Blood test 
patients are sent to Quest or Lab Corp. 

According to the LifeLong Medical 
website, the medical services include, as 
well as lab testing, primary medical care 
for all ages; well and sick exams, referrals 
for specialty care, confidential HIV/AIDS 
testing and treatment, treatment for sexu- 
ally transmitted infections, acupuncture 
for patients detoxing from alcohol or 
drugs to help them reduce their cravings, 
and podiatry/foot care. 

Personnel include six family doctors, a 
part-time psychiatrist, and three social 
workers that are all psychotherapists, and 
one or more acupuncturists, according to 
Harank. The hours of operation are 8:30 
a.m. to 5 p.m., Monday through Friday, 
and the clinic is located at 2001 Dwight 
Way at Herrick Hospital, Berkeley. 

Bazile noted, “In all our clinics, we hear 
thanks and gratitude from our patients all 
the time. In some instances, they didn’t 
know that we existed. So when they found 
us, they were ecstatic. They were grateful 
because they felt that we saved their lives. 
They found people whom they could trust, 
people who cared about them.” 

She said that, due to the staff cutbacks, 
there is a special need for volunteers at 
this time. Volunteers are a great and 
urgent need, and Bazile mentioned the 
volunteer opportunities on the Internet 
(www .lifelongmedical.org), which possi- 
bly needs to be updated.. 

Lifelong Medical uses Americorp vol- 
unteers who sign up for nine months. The 


_hew volunteers were just starting the week 


, primarily by the state and some by the 


county. The state budget eliminated 
optional benefits, which for us in our den- 
tal department was about 70 percent of 
our dental program. We had to reduce our 
staffing almost half in our dental clinic. 

“We have, over the year as I mentioned 
earlier, because of reduced funding, pri- 
marily by the state and some by the coun- 
ty, had to do some layoffs and adjust our 
administrative costs, to make sure that we 
are viable and can maintain the services 
we are providing.” 

The elimination on July | of optional 


benefits from Medi-Cal, includes dentistry, . 


podiatry, optometry, and psychosocial ser- 
vices. “Those, they call quote, unquote 
‘optional,’ but as we know, they are not 
optional for our clients,” said Bazile. “The 
impact has been great. What we’ve had to 
do is to put individuals who are on Medi- 
Cal on a sliding fee scale program for those 
services which are no longer covered. 

“We did bring a lawsuit against the 
state about the elimination of optional 
benefits. Unfortunately, we lost that. 
We’re going to continue to fight those 
cuts and try to find some type of process 
of legislation to bring them back, because 
there’s no way that we can talk about 
health reform and comprehensive health 
care and not think that dental, vision and 
podiatry are necessary services. So we’ll 
continue to fight that fight. On the flip 
side of that, (the cutbacks) we have been 
lucky to receive some economic stimulus 
monies. But again it’s like in one hand 


and out the other, trying to make up for 


what the state has taken away.” 
When clients show up at the clinic 
needing care, they go to the Membership 
Services offices of the administration. 
There, membership representatives check 


to see what insurance programs the clients 
may be eligible for. Then at that time, if 
they are not eligible for any programs, the 
service has a sliding fee scale according to 
income that the staff finds they have, so 
they can access medical care. 

The intent of the staff is to insure that 
clients find access to some kind of med- 
ical care. So, if the clients go through 
member services, they collect information 
to see if they qualify for Medi-Cal, county 
programs, or other health-care programs. : 

During these tough economic times, 
Lucinda Bazile offers LifeLong Medical 
Care’s position on President Obama’s 
Health Insurance Reform. She said, 
“Since we are a health center that pro- 
vides services to those most underserved, 
we provide support and care to those 
uninsured. The President’s health care 


reforms look to provide quality, cost, and. 


access. Those are the key principles that 
we’re interested in. For example, we see 
more than 7,000 people that don’t have 
access to insurance. So if health care 


reform goes through with the public. 
option and expanding care to individuals 


who are up to 133 percent of he federal 
poverty level, that will give many of our 
patients access to health insurance. So 
we’re very much in favor of that.” 

In these times, Bazile describes her 
vision for the future of Berkeley Primary 
Care Clinic and for LifeLong Medical 
Care. For the clinic she said, “We hope 
that we will be able to grow the clinic. 
Right now, we probably see 60 to 80 
patients a day. We want to be able to, 
despite the economic times, insure that we 
will be able to continue to see those 
patients. The vision now is to be able to 
continue those services that will help the 
uninsured in the homeless populations 
that we serve now.” 

Explaining her vision for the LifeLong 
Medical Care program, she said, “Again it 
comes back to funding for our type of 
organizations. So we hope that perhaps, 
due to our health care reform, our mem- 
bership services department will have an 
easier time in having individual clients 
access health insurance. It’s what we see 
our membership services department 
being able to do. We must find a way to 
work with the county and other programs 
to make sure that the processes are as sim- 
ple as possible, because it doesn’t make 
sense to create additional barriers to indi- 
viduals who are trying to get care. =The 
goal of member services is to make sure 
that you get access to a doctor.” 

So [hope that no one else falls into the 
same plight as that poor woman I met in 
Berkeley. In these times of economic cri- 
sis, | hope no one slips even temporarily 


through the holes in the system of this. 


financially wealthy, and, I pray, spiritual- 


ly wealthy, country. 


To 
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Policing 
a Crime 
Wave in 
Berkeley 


by Carol Domey 


alking south on San Pablo 

Avenue in. Berkeley 

around noon on Labor 

Day, I noticed an African- 
American man walking just ahead of me. 
I thought he was a friend of mine, and 
speeded up a little to say hello. 

When I got closer, I realized it was a 
stranger. But because of my mistake, I 
got a close look at him: a normai-looking 
guy walking normally, dressed normally, 
etc. There was nothing about him which 
might cause anyone alarm or concern. 

A Berkeley police officer soon pulled 
up and walked over to him, and immedi- 
ately reached out and felt his pockets, pat- 
searching him on the street. The man 


didn’t object, and stood quietly answering - 


the officer’s questions. The officer asked 
him to stand by the police car, and the 
man acquiesced.. % 

I watched them from the corner awhile, 
and then I went back to my apartment and 
got my camera and stood about 20 feet 
away, taking an occasional picture. 

The officer asked his name, and the 
‘man answered. The officer asked his 


address, and he mentioned an address. 
The officer asked if he was taking med- 
ication, and the man said.yes. The officer 


asked what kind of medic ; and he 
identified a medication. All t | 
without hesitation, without hostility; with- 
out resistance. 

The officer called for backup. The 
African-American man was standing qui- 
etly by.the police car, leaning slightly 


against it, holding his hands out as though — 


he anticipated getting handcuffed. 
It was a long time before the backup 
officer came, and the two officers. stood 


and talked a long time, laughing loudly. I 


just stood taking an occasional picture, 
puzzled. The second officer left about ten 
minutes later in response to a radio call. 

- The fellow the officer had detained 
had been standing in the hot sun a long 


time at his point, and the officer tried to 


get him to sit in the police car, saying that 
it would be cooler inside the car. This 
seemed like nonsense to me, and I finally 
spoke up, offering to go to my house 
nearby for a drink of water instead, but 
the officer threatened me with arrest for 
interference. The officer had a large sand- 
wich from Subway Sandwiches sitting on 
his passenger seat, the aroma of which 
‘was so pungent in the hot car that I could 
smell it from the sidewalk. 

The detainee got into the police car at 
the officer’s request, but the officer got 
him back out of the car within minutes, 
and he again stood quietly in the sun 
against the police car. He had been 
detained around an hour at this point. He 
nodded at everything the officer suggest- 
ed, or answered quietly with few words. 


At some point, the officer suggested that — 


he would probably like to go to the John 
George psychiatric hospital, and he just 
nodded. He seemed to simply assent to 
anything the officer suggested. 


An American Medical Response ambu-. 


lance drove up and two uniformed men 
stepped out. The officer spoke to them 
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is was said - 
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A man sits in. the back seat of a police car after being stopped, searched and detained by a 1 Berkeley police officer. 
The photographer sent the photo through a filter to obscure the man’s face stone) to protect his PRIVACY 


while I stood nearby. When they asked 
what I was doing there, I heard him say, 
“That’s Carol Denney, a local activist who 


thinks anyone wearing blue is a bad guy.” 


They strapped the African-American 


_ man to a gurney and put him in the ambu- 
- lance. He offered no resistance. The 


police car left, and when the ambulance 
personnel got out of the back of the 


ambulance, I asked him if the guy was_ 
okay, saying that he hadn’t seemed to be | 


in any medical distress. 

The ambulance staff fellow said, no; 
that he was fine, that nothing was wrong 
with him. I asked what was going on, 
adding that if he was fine, couldn’t they 
just let him go? But the ambulance fellow 
said that he had requested to go to John 
George psychiatric pavilion. 

I told him that it actually had been the 
officer’s suggestion, and that the fellow 
in the ambulance just seemed to nod at 
everything the officer suggested, but the 
ambulance fellow said he was just doing 
his job, and they drove away. 

It’s possible that there was some 
explanation for what I saw, that some ear- 
lier event explains having a police officer 
walk up to someone in no apparent med- 
ical or mental distress, search them pub- 
licly, and have them hauled away. But it 
made no ‘sense to me. : 

I live in one of those areas with one of 
the biggest, reddest circles on the crime 
chart, sort of like Berkeley’s Southside 
area. One can’t help but wonder, having 
watched scenes of this sort, how much of 
my ,area’s big, red, “crime” footprint is 
made up of incidents like this one. 

Privacy laws prevent my being able to 
find the man who was detained and make 
sure he was not inappropriately charged 
with some kind of criminal behavior. All I 
can do is tell the story, and hope that when 
people read about areas with a lot of 
“police activity,” they consider that some 
of that police activity might have been 
unnecessary, or represent misconduct. 

The collective public cost of this inci- 
dent was several thousand dollars. Who 
knows the cost to the person detained, 
whose property, job, housing, or all three 
might have been affected by the arrest or 
detention, whichever it was. I wish I lived 
in the kind of town where I could find 
out. . 


Life of a Fool 
by Jack Bragen 


Yes I am the retard 
Whom you enjoy mocking | 


I am not a "real person" 

Or a "for real" person 

For I am a stooge 

I'm glad you get mileage : 
From pitying me 

I pity me too 

Self-pity, though 

Is the pastime of the privileged 


You get it only when 

your life isn't threatened 

And there is enough to eat 
And when it's not 100 degrees or more 


So if I feel sorry for myself 
I must be doing something right 
to afford such an ugly luxury - 


Everybody's Hungry 


by George Wynn 


Hotel guests 

walk quickly 

as they can 

by bald panhandler 
empty hat 

bowed head 

Tall blonde 

red dress 

struts out | 

of St. Francis 

sniffs air 

as if toxic 

turns an intensifying 
look: "You're still here" 
"Not a lick of luck" 
She drops an 
Andrew Jackson 

in baldy's hat 

His arms fly up: 
Victory sign 

"You don't know 
what it means 

to eat before 

I sleep ... I love you" 
She blows him 

a kiss from cab - 
Driver: "You're a 
nice lady" 
"Everybody's hungry." 
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A Thin Line to 


Homelessness 
by Perry Terrell 


Avoiding homelessness 
Is a job . 
No one should have 


Because it is serious and 
Ynhumance hard work 


However, I am 

Facing living on the streets 

And claiming a park bench 

To sleep on 

Or maybe 

An alley or vacant doorway to 

Rest my weakened mind, body and soul 


I use to look at some of our 
Homeless counterparts 
And wonder what happened 


Now I know that 

All it takes these days 

Is one month of missed rent 

Or a missed mortgage payment 
From the result of a lost job. ie 
Or an unforeseen tragedy in the family ene 
Which all takes money to fix 


I am trying to agree 

With the person that said 
“Money isn’t everything.” 
But I am sure that 
Everyone 

Agrees with me 

That “everything” is money. 


The lack of money 
Means and equals 
Homelessness 

Hunger 

And devious acts 

As desperate attempts 
For survival. 


Understanding people 

Are few and far between 
Where they are not 

Willing to help, work with, sympathize 
And/or give one a break 
Or, 

Are they working . 

That serious and inhumane 
Job 

Of avoiding homelessness 
Themselves? 


from page | 


funds and send 6,000 National Guard 
troops to the U.S-Mexican Border. 


David Bacon, a prolific writer and pho-. 


tographer, has been an immigration and 


labor rights activist since the lettuce boy- . 


cotts organized by Cesar Chavez in the 
1960s. A Pacific News Service associate 
editor in the Oakland-Berkley area, Bacon 
writes for TruthOut, The Nation, The 
American Prospect, The Progressive, 
Street Spirit, and the San Francisco 
Chronicle. Many national publications 


~print his stories and photographs. He has 
been host and labor commentator on. 


Berkeley's KPFA radio. He has exhibited 
his work in the United States, Mexico, the 
United Kingdom, and Germany. 

His union activism with Mexican 


immigrants followed by his brilliant pho- 


tojournalism has invited comparisons of 
his work to that of photographer Dorothea 
Lange and writer John Steinbeck. 


In 2005, Bacon published The Children’ 


of NAFTA: Labor Wars on the 
U.S./Mexico Border. In 2006, he authored 
Communities Without Borders: Images 
and Voices from the World of Migration. 
In 2009, he created the photographic 
exhibit, “Living Under the Trees in San 
Diego and Sonoma;” currently on a BS 
year run across California. 


In 1953, Bacon's parents brought him. 


and his brother from Manhattan to 
Oakland. His printer father and librarian 
mother were working people radicalized 
into political activism by the Great 


- Depression. They came to the Bay Area — 


with a belief in human rights and our abil- 
ity to realize a vision of a better world. 

Bacon’s Oakland neighborhood was 
either black or white. He knew nothing of 
Mexican people, immigrants, or farm- 
workers until the Bay Area's 1960-1970 
political upsurge and the lettuce and grape 
boycotts led by Cesar Chavez. In his off- 
time from jobs as a cook and printer, he 
joined mass pickets supporting farmwork- 
ers at Safeway and other stores. 

After becoming interested in. the work- 
ing conditions faced by rural immigrant 
workers, Bacon found a job as a union 
activist. When the United Farm Workers 
sent him to help workers form unions in the 
Imperial Valley, and then the Coachella 
Valley near the Salton Sea, about 80 miles 
north of the Mexican border, Bacort discov- 
ered roadblocks to labor unions. 


He learned the union's culture — that - 


people sang at meetings. To learn what it 
means to be an immigrant without papers 
faced with raids, he first immersed him- 
self in Spanish. He studied the job of 


organizer, talking to people before. work, 
during breaks, and at shift's end. He lis- - 


tened to people's descriptions of job types 
and problems. He visited peoples' homes, 
observing bad housing conditions and dis- 


crimination. Finally, he absorbed both the 


history of Mexican migration to 


California and of California itself. 


In the 1980s, Bacon's photographic 
documentation and reportage about immi- 
grant workers' struggles and activism 
developed into a full-blown career. 


GLOBAL RULE OF CORPORATIONS 

Through his photographs, stories, and 
lectures, Bacon “connects the dots,” clari- 
fying the causes of migration “from a 
larger perspective,” in order to develop an 
overview of “what peppens to people who 
are forced into migration.” 

His books describe “people who live in 
countries like the Philippines, Mexico, or 
Central America, displaced by economic 
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A young man looks for his shoes in a sleeping tent in a camp set up by migrant indigenous workers from the 
Mexican state of Oaxaca, who live under tarps next toa field of wine grapes. 


changes forced on these countries to make 
them good places for U.S. corporations: to 
do business.” 

In this global system of free market cor- 
poratocracy, Bacon said, “treaties like 
NAFTA — structural adjustment policies 
-— which are forced on countries by the 
World Bank or the International Monetary 
Fund when countries get into debt,” are 
designed to open up these countries’ 
economies to corporate investment by 
wealthy countries — the United Kingdom, 
United States, France, Japan. 

Once those economies are opened up, 

favorable conditions are created for cor- 
porations to operate, through low wages, 
ending farmers' agricultural products sub- 
sidies, restricting small farmers’ credit, 
business privatization, or the destruction 
of unions. These things displace: people, 
making it harder, and eventually impossi- 
ble, for people to survive in places where 
they live. 

In his article, “The Right To Stay 

Home,” Bacon reported on Mexican citi- 
zens fighting for the right to have decent 
jobs and decent schools, and struggling to 


force their government to spend money to 


improve working Mexicans’ lives. Instead, 
the Mexican government's money goes first 
to debt payments to U.S. and British banks. 
Mexicans want their nation’s economic 
life reordered to be more worker-‘and 
farmer-friendly so they don't have to leave 
_home to make a living. However, dis- 


An ene eenoue eee woman sweeps the area in front of her home 
ina settlement aide the trees near San Diego. 


placement is the current reality for mil- 
lions of people. Multitudes are forced to 
migrate and search for work both outside 
and within Mexico itself. People travel to 
work in border factories, known as 


maquiladoras. Or they cross the U.S. bor- - doing in bringing “change we can believe 


der to work and send money home. 

For businesses, this is an inexpensive, 
profitable system. People coming to the 
United States are forced to work for bottom 
wages. Lack of legal status and equal rights 
creates constant worry about deportation. 

Rather than merely being an uninten- 
tional collection of disparate elements, 
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this is a single system purposely operating 
to produce labor for corporate business at 
a very low cost. 
OBAMA’S PROPOSED REFORMS 
Asked how well P 


-sident Obama is 


’ to Bush-era immigration policies, 
Bacon replied, “Not very well.” In The 
Nation on May 18, 2009, Bacon wrote, 


_ “We need a reality check.” He reported that 


Obama's proposed immigration reform ini- 


tially raised the hopes of immigrant fami- . 


. See Living Under the Trees page ve 
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San Francisco Hotel 
Workers Fight for Justice | 


| Pye: lost my health at the hotel, and all they think! 
about is money. We made them millions of dollars, and 


Lupe Chavez, as told to David Bacon 


Lupe Chavez, a housekeeper at the San 


Francisco Hilton Hotel, tells her story to 


~ David Bacon, describing her long years of 


working at the hotel, and the toll it has 


taken on her health. Lupe’s union, UNITE - 


HERE Local 2, is currently in negotia- 
tions with San Francisco’s Class A hotels, 
and workers and their supporters are 
again out in the streets. The old contract 
has expired, and health care benefits are 
one of the central issues. 


San Francisco, CA — I was born in 
Santa Tecla, near San Salvador. My father 
was a big rig driver and my mother was a 
stay-at-home mom. We had a big family, 
four brothers and two sisters. When I was 
old enough, I worked in the Armando 
Araujo coffee and soap factory. We 
Salvadorefios are hard-working people. 

From the time I was 12; my aunts took 


me with them whenever they had a demon- 


stration. They were teachers, and taught me 
that we have to fight for what we need, 
because that’s the only way to achieve any- 


thing. Eyen before the war, it was danger- 


ous to- be involved with a union. After the 
war started, many died protesting. 

I was 19 years old when I came to the 
U.S. to care for an elderly woman. My 
family was-.very-poor-and when the oppor- 
tunity came, I didn’t hesitate. The woman 
eventually returned to El Salvador, but I 
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. where they’d hidden it, 


they complain about paying insurance.’ — Lupe Chavez 


_ Stayed on with her family. I thought I was 


going to earn money and help my family, 
but they didn’t pay me for an entire year. 
They told me I had to repay the trans- 
portation fee and all the money they’d 
spent on me. 


A friend of my grandmother told me I’ 


was being treated as a slave. She said 
she’d rescue me, so I found my passport 
grabbed my bag 
and left. But my rescuer took me to anoth- 


er home, to care for another elderly - 
woman. They hardly paid me anything, -| 


just $100 a month. When I said: I wanted 


_ to go to school, they told me immigration 


officers would get me. 

Finally, I met my husband, a carpenter 
who'd come to put in new windows. He 
rescued me and we got married. That was 
1974, and we’ve been married. ever since. 


When I married him, I no longer felt like a 
Slave. I already had a Social Security 
number — it wasn’t so hard to gét a num- 


ber back then — and in 1986, I got my 
green card through the amnesty. I brought 


my brothers here too, but I told them that 
_ they would never suffer like I did. : 


In those years, we could live in San 
Francisco because the rent was only $150 
for a one-bedroom apartment. Now living 
in San Francisco is almost impossible, and 
we moved to the East Bay. 

After my first daughter was three, I 
told my husband I wanted to. go back to 


Lupe Chavez, (above, with her children) must wear a brace on her arm 


ry 
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because of corn tunnel syndrome caused by her work as a housekeeper. photo 


Many workers : are still er ine with disabilities. It’s like 
a circus in there when we’re changing into uniforms. We 
all smell like Bengay and have braces all over. We all have 
medical conditions. They say it’s the handicap room, 


ecause we're all injured. 


work. I found eS deveais and applied” at 
the Hilton. They hired me right away as a 


housekeeper,. the same job I’ve been 


doing for 29 years. 

Since I’ve been here for so long, I 
work.on only one floor. It’s a very big 
hotel with three buildings. At the begin- 
ning of the day, I fill my cart with new 
linens, towels, pens and everything I'll 
need. We carry everything, from toilet 
paper to a vacuum cleaner, and the cart 
easily weighs 100 pounds. 

When I get to a room, I first organize 
the hangers in the closet, and make sure it 
has one pillow and blanket. Then I empty 
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the garbage cans and make the beds. I 
continue on to the bathroom, clean the tub 
and toilet, and restock the toilet paper, 
towels and Kleenex. I clean the mirror, 
sink and counter — they have to be spot- 
less. It’s hard work to clean the mirrors 
and shower doors because you have to 
stretch so much to do it. 

Making the beds is backbreaking 
because they’re a lot larger now and you 
have to lift up the mattress. You have to 
put three sheets on: the fitted sheet, flat 
sheet and down comforter. Work wasn’t 


_ See San Francisco Hotel Workers page |] 


More than a thousand San Francisco hotel workers-and their supporters demonstrated i in Union Square on September 24, in the heart of the city's 


| 
q 


| tourist district. The luxury hotel chains demand that workers pay for health care benefits they currently have under their union contract. During the 
| protests, organized by UNITE HERE Local 2, hotel workers and supporters sit in at the entrances of the St. Francis and the Hyatt Union Square. Later, 
| inside the lobby of the Hyatt, those who sat in were arrested in an act of civil disobedience, intended to dramatize their demand for a fair contract. 
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A Review of Solidarity Divided 
by Bill Fletcher Jr. and ; 
Fernando Gapasin 


University of Californa Press, 2008 


Review by David Bacon 


hrough the 1980s, I was a union 
organizer and activist in our Bay 
Area labor anti-apartheid com- 
mittee. As we picketed ships 
carrying South African cargo, and recruit- 
ed city workers to support the African 
National Congress (then called a terrorist 
organization by both the U.S. government 


and South Africa), I looked at South 
African unions with great admiration. 


The South African Congress of Trade 
Unions, banned in the 1950s, had found 
ways to organize African and Colored 
workers underground, to support a libera- 
tion struggle in a broad political alliance. 
Heroic SACTU leaders like Vuysile Mini 
gave their lives on the scaffold for freedom. 

Then, as apartheid tottered and eventu- 
ally fell, SACTU unions became the 
nucleus. of a new federation, the Congress 
of South African Trade Unions 
(COSATU). With roots in that liberation 
war, it declared socialism as its goal, and 
still does today. 

COSATU unions prize rank- ond. file 


control over their elected leaders, and — 


engage members in long and thorough 
discussions of the country’s development 
plans. The labor federation has the most 
sophisticated political strategy of any 
union in the world today — balancing a 
leading role in the tripartite alliance that 
governs South Africa with independence 
of program and action, even striking to 
force policies that put the needs of work- 
ers before the neoliberal demands of the 
World Bank. Jacob Zuma owes his elec- 
tion as president of South Africa today to_ 


‘South African labor. 


As an organizer during the same peri- 
od, I worked with many others to force 
our own labor movement to recognize that 
organizing new members and changing 
our politics was necessary for survival at 
home. If we could double our size (at 
least), I thought, we’d have more power, 
while the street heat generated by the 
intense conflict organizing creates would 
set the stage for political transformation. 
Needless to say, that transformation 
process turned out to be much more com- 
plicated than I expected. 

At the beginning of his book Solidarity 
Divided, coauthor Bill Fletcher recalls a 
comment made by a healthcare unionist at a 
meeting in South Africa which sums up at 
least part of what makes COSATU so dif- 
ferent from the AFL-CIO. “‘Comrades,” 
they began, ‘the role of the union is to rep- 
resent the interests of the working class. 
There are times when the interests of the 
working class conflict with the interests of 
the members of our respective unions.’”” ~ 

Fletcher and Fernando Gapasin, 
Solidarity Divided’s coauthors, use the 
quote to dramatize two important differ- 
ences between labor movements in South 
Africa and in the United States. South 
African unions talk about workers’ class 
interests, using words that still frighten 

unionists here. And not only can 
COSATU militants see the potential con- 
flict that can sometimes arise, but believe 
‘hat when it does, unions should put the 
interests of all workers before their own 


. institutional needs. 


There are many differences between 
tae U.S. labor movement and other union 
movements around the world. In France, 
tn recent months, workers have impris- 
oned their bosses in their offices to force 
them to negotiate over the closure of fac- 
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Corporations today are almost entirely opposed to any 
reforms to the current system, whether single payer health- 
care or the right to a job. They’ ve discarded the social 
charter in which employers accepted the existence of 


unions, under certain conditions, after World War II. 


tories and job elimination. 

On May Day, hundreds of thousands of 
workers poured into the streets in 
Germany and Russia, and in Turkey 
unions had to battle the police for the 
right to stand in Taksim Square. 

In El Salvador, unions supported the 
guerrilleros during a civil war to upend 
Central America’s most unjust social 
order, while their offices were bombed 
and their leaders killed. 

In the Philippines, workers commonly 
put up tents at the gate of a factory-on 
strike, and live there until the strike is 
over. Even workers from Mexico and 
Canada use phrases like ‘ ‘working class” 
as part of ordinary conversation. 

. By comparison, in North America, we 
seem pretty conservative. Our labor 
movement has resources and wealth that 
are enormous by comparison with most 
unions around the world. But our own 
existence and power is just as iiveatened 
as that of many others. 

The purpose of Solidarity Divided is 
not to compare us unfavorably with labor 
elsewhere, or to mount an unrelieved criti- 
cism of our conservatism. It is to ask 
questions, so that we can come to grips 
with the problems that endanger our sur- 
vival. And the experience of unions and 
workers in other countries, while it can’t 
be transferred or copied, can at least 
inspire us with the courage to face our 
own situation with realism and the deter- 
mination to change it. 

Solidarity Divided has been criticized 
by some activists for the dark picture it 
paints of the situation faced by unions in 
the United States. It is not-a hopeless one, 
but it is certainly sobering. Few would 
argue that, with 12: percent of workers in 
unions, there is no crisis for U.S. labor. 


And the authors are not saying that work- 
ers can’t win in conflicts with employers 
today, or with the political system. 

The continuation of the Bush era was 
defeated in large part by union activists, 
money and votes. Workers can still win 
major organizing drives, as they did after 
a 16-year struggle at Smithfield Foods in 
North Carolina. US Labor Against the 
War can win labor supporters to call for 
US. troops to leave Iraq, and for solidari- 
ty with Iraqi workers. 


But in reality, the working class here at 


home faces profound changes that have 
fundamentally undermined its political 
rights and standard of living. Over the last 
four decades, corporations have built an 
international system of production and 
distribution that links together the work- 


ers of many countries, but in which work- . 
ers have no control over the expropriation 


and distribution of the wealth they create. 

Further, this system has forced devas- 
tating and permanent unemployment on 
entire generations of U-S. workers, espe- 
cially in African American and Chicano 
neighborhoods. Meanwhile, neoliberal 


- economic policies displace communities 


in developing countries, creating a reserve 
labor force of hundreds of millions, 
migrating both within and across borders, 
desperate for work. 
Fletcher and Gapasin wrote Solidarity 
Divided before the current economic cri- 
sis, which only highlights the problems 


_ they describe. Many elements of this cri- 


sis are structural, and won’t disappear 
with the next turn of the business cycle. 


_ Workers increasingly can’t buy back what 


the system produces — the bizarre loan 
conditions that financed home purchases 
only illustrate that thousands of pur- 


chasers didn’t have the income necessary 
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Workers can’t buy back 
what the system produces — 
the bizarre loan conditions — 
that financed home purchas- 
es only illustrate that thou- 

sands of purchasers didn’t 

have the income necessary to 
buy housing. 


to buy housing. 
For unions and workers to survive in 


this environment, they must demand 
increasingly radical reforms. As Fletcher 
and Gapasin point out, the idea that “the 


needs of workers can be-met by the bar-~- 


gaining demands and institutional needs 
of unions” is a relic of a vanished past. 

Corporations today are almost entirely 
opposed to any reforms to the current sys- 
tem, whether single payer healthcare or 
the right to a job. They’ve discarded the 
social charter in which employers accept- 
ed the existence of unions, under certain 
conditions, after World War II. 

When one considers the ferocity with 
which they battle the relatively minor 
changes in U.S. labor law proposed by the 


Employee Free Choice Act, it’s clear that to 


them the idea that unions should be encour- 


aged, an ideal enshrined in the preamble to- 


the National Labor Relations Act, is just so 
much meaningless verbiage. 

Despite a desperate desire ‘by USS. 
labor leaders to revive mutual respect 
between corporations and unions, Fletcher 
and Gapasin say, “that peace has not 
come. Nor can these leaders, nor anyone 
else, identify any sector of corporate 
America that intends to establish a new 


social compact with labor.” 
Each month for the last half year, over 


half a million people have lost their jobs. 
Banks, meanwhile, have been showered 
with hundreds of millions of dollars to 
keep them afloat, while working families 


can’t get their loans renegotiated so they 


can stay in their homes. 
Yet there has been no national demon- 
stration called by either labor federation, 


demanding a direct federal jobs program 


or redirecting the bailout to workers 
instead of the wealthy. Remember those 


French workers? They’re not just organiz- _ 


ing (yet another!) general strike protesting 
the same conditions, but holding their 
bosses hostage. 

The book, then, is about chanee, 
Where did labor’s current conservatism 


“come from? We too have a radical past. In 


the United States, people also used to talk 
about the working class, debated the 
nature of capitalism, and: discussed strate- 
gies for radically transforming or replac- 
ing it. So what happened? Why is it now 
so difficult for labor to change? 

One of the most valuable parts of 
Solidarity Divided is its examination of 


our own history. It is not a detailed acade- — 


mic history, but it establishes the fact that 
U.S. labor has always had a left wing that 


_advocated the organization of all workers 


and radical social change, at the same 
time that racism limited its potential. 
William Syvis organized the National 
Labor Union and included African 
Americans during the post-Civil War 
decades, yet failed to protest the end of 
Reconstruction and the re-establishment of 
the-racist white power structure in the 
South. The Wobblies organized immi- 


grants in many languages, and used free 
speech fights and working-class songs and 


music to organize a population of itinerant 
floating workers. We see day labor unions 
developing the same ideas today. 

The CIO won the crucial battle to orga- 


See Solidarity Divided page 9 
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nize the country’s basic industry, but lost 
its radicalism in the purge of the left, sub- 
stituting a centralized bureaucracy for ear- 
lier rank-and-file, democratic traditions. 

To change, we need to re-examine the 
ideas and strategy that are part of our own 
inheritance. But we also need to come to 
grips with the purges that drove that left- 
wing culture underground. 

One of the most important reasons why 
change is so hard for U.S. unions is the con- 
tinuing legacy of the Cold War. Fletcher 
and Gapasin make a crucial contribution in 
urging a re-examination of the cost paid for 
the suppression of the left. That period may 
seem long ago, but it fundamentally shaped 
the relationship between left-wing activists 
and their ideas, and the centers of power in 
modern unions. 

“Today the dominant coalition of tradi- 
tionalist and pragmatist union leaders con- 
tinues to shape union culture,” the authors 
say, “whereas leftists get co-opted or mar- 
ginalized. This situation limits the union 
movement’s scope and narrows unions’ 
political and social impact.” 

Although Solidarity Divided has a rare 
analysis of the role of New Left militants 
in unions during the post-Civil Rights 
years, it offers no comment on why those 
activists made so little effort to come to 
terms with the history that created the 
conservatism against which they rebelled. 

No pair of authors can write a prescrip- 
tion for change — “just do what we say and 
your problems will be cured.” But they can 
urge us not to be afraid of facing the truth, 
and Gapasin and Fletcher do that. 

Discussion in labor is difficult because 
the Cold War taught unionists that politi- 
cal differences beyond a limited range 
would result in marginalization at best, 
expulsion at worst. You can’t talk freely: if 
you're afraid for your career or your job. 
That Cold War straitjacket strengthened: a 
hierarchical structure and culture, very 
different from the egalitarianism. in 
COSATU or Salvadoran unions. 

We have forgotten the Wobblies’ idea 
that we’re all leaders, equals among 
equals. At the same time, unions have 
accumulated property, treasuries, and 
political debts, and have an interest in 
defending them, making institutional 
needs paramount. We don’t challenge the 
government out in the streets beyond a 
certain point because we don’t want to 
risk not being at the table when the deals 
affecting our future are made. 

Fletcher and Gapasin spend a great 
deal of the book analyzing the various 
efforts to change labor’s direction follow- 
ing the election of John Sweeney as presi- 
dent of the AFL-CIO at the New York 
convention in 1995. One important reason 
for the halting and incomplete nature of 
these changes was the failure to come to 
grips with what had come before. Labor 
needed then, and still needs today, its own 
truth commission, to publicly discuss the 
consequences of the anticommunist hyste- 
ria of the 1950s. 

Radical ideas and the language to 
describe them continue to be illegitimate 
because their suppression has been unac- 
knowledged. After 1995, the prevailing 
attitude in national leadership was, “We 
don’t need to rehash the past. Let’s con- 
centrate on where we’re going now.” 

It’s difficult, however, to determine 
that new direction if you can’t talk about 
where the old one was headed, and what 
was wrong with it. Nowhere is this confu- 
sion more evident than in labor’s attitude 
toward U.S. foreign policy. In Colombia, 
the barriers to solidarity with its left-wing 
union federation came down, and unions 
like the. Steel Workers. became bastions of 
support for its embattled unionists. 

Yet next door in Venezuela, U.S. labor 
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supported coup plotters against the radical 
regime of Hugo Chavez. Under pressure 
from US Labor Against the War, the 
AFL-CIO publicly rejected U.S. military 
intervention in Iraq. Yet the Democratic 
Party’s support for war in Afghanistan 
and for Israel’s attack on Gaza are greeted 
with silence. 

Change is always uneven and incom- 
plete, but the change process in U.S. labor 
has virtually stopped, leaving unions 
increasingly caught up in internal divi- 
sions and conflict. 

Solidarity Divided was written before 
the current internal struggle between 


cussion of who should do the mobilizing, 
what the objectives should be, and what 
methods were appropriate.” 

An even bigger problem with this 
model, however, was that it has so little 
interest in the education of workers about 
the nature of the society in which they 
live. A deeper understanding (that is, 
greater class consciousness) can lead to 
ideas for alternatives, both in radical 
reforms of the existing system, and even 
its replacement. 

This kind of education, part of the’ nor- 
mal life of unions in South Africa or El 
Salvador, requires an investment of time, 


The system run for the benefit of international corpora- 


tions has forced devastating and permanent unemploy=:— 


ment on entire generations of U.S. workers, especially i in 
African American and Chicano neighborhoods. 


SEIU and its California healthcare local, 
and its intervention into battles within 
UNITE HERE. But these are conflicts 
over the basic issues raised in the book — 
class partnership vs. class struggle, and 
the right and ability of union members to 
control their own organizations. 

Lacking agreement on how and why 
the power of unions was undermined by 
the suppression of the left, there has been 
no consensus on what should replace the 


old Cold War philosophy. Much of. 


Solidarity Divided, then, is devoted to 
description and analysis of the different 
ideas about how labor should be revital- 
ized, some good, some at best ineffective, 
and some awful. 

Both authors write as “participant 
observers,” Fletcher as a highly placed 
staff member at SEIU, then education 
director at the AFL-CIO and special assis- 
tant to Sweeney, and Gapasin as a local 
union leader, labor council head, and 
labor and ethnic studies professor at 
UCLA. They were there for many of the 
arguments and movements they describe, 
and they outline some of the most impor- 
tant efforts to get the union movement to 
change direction — Jobs with Justice, the 
Los Angeles Manufacturing Action 
Project and others. 

They pay particular attention to the 
“organizing model,” which was developed 
in opposition to the philosophy of busi- 
ness unionism, in which members pay 
dues and receive in exchange union ser- 
vices, as though a union was an insurance 
program rather than an organization built 
to fight the boss. 

But, the book says, “reformers began 
to worship member mobilization and 
activism, certainly a component of a 
vibrant trade unionism, without much dis- 


and a real interest in how workers think. 
People act autonomously based on their 
ideas, and workers with greater understand- 
ing and consciousness are able to lead 
themselves and each other, rather than act- 
ing solely on directives from above. 

Further, while education doesn’t neces- 
sarily produce immediate mobilizing 
results, it does treat workers as the people 
whose thinking, and eventually whose lead- 
ership, is the key element in building a 
union. Instead, Fletcher and Gapasin point 
out, the mobilizing model produces unions 
that are directed by full-time paid staff, in 
which workers play a subordinate role. 

At worst, workers become almost irrel- 
evant in a numbers game in which the size 
of the union is what counts, rather than 
creating an organization they can learn to 
use to challenge the employer at work to 
win better wages and conditions. 

Fletcher was himself the creator of the 
most ambitious effort in decades to educate 
union activists and local leaders, a program 
called “Common Sense Economics.” 
Strangely, Solidarity Divided has no discus- 
sion of that experience. 

There are some other puzzling omis- 
sions, especially the impact of the North 
American Free Trade Agreement. That 
treaty caused a huge debate in labor 
which coincided with the rebellion that 
eventually brought Sweeney into office. It 
marked a watershed in the growing 
awareness among U.S. workers of the 
impact of globalization, and brought forth 
important new movements of solidarity, 
especially between unions and workers in 
the United States and Mexico. 

Solidarity Divided has an important 
section on globalization, but it sees it 
mostly in terms of military domination. 
But what is new about the role workers 
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play in this system? Are the anti-global- 
ization movements sweeping Europe and 
the developing world allies of the labor 
movement? Do they propose real alterna- 
tives, or are they united primarily by a 
common hatred of capitalism? 

- NAFTA and the battle in Seattle at the 
WTO not only profoundly affected the 
thinking of workers about the future of 
their own jobs, but they also set the stage 
*for the huge debate over immigration that 


. followed. Those workers and unions who 


were educated by the debate were ‘in a 
much better position to understand the © 
way neoliberal reforms displaced workers 
and farmers in Mexico, and led to migra- 
tion across the U.S./Mexico border. 

The debate over immigration policy . 


" now puts. critical questions before. U. es 


unions. Are unions going to defend all 
workers (including the undocumented), or 
just some? Should unions support immi- 
gration enforcement designed to force 
millions of workers from their Jobs, so, 
that they will leave the country? How. can, . 
labor achieve the unity and solidarity it 
needs to successfully confront transna- 
tional corporations, both internally within 
the U.S., and externally, with workers in 
countries like Mexico? 

Understanding that NAFTA hurt work: 
ers on both sides of the border is a crucial 
step in answering these questions, provid- f 
ing the raw material workers need to 
understand globalization. But raw materi- 
al is just that. Workers and unions need an 


education process, and educators, who can 


help turn that raw material into conscious- 
ness and action. In more radical times, that 
role of educator was played by left-wing 
socialist and communist parties. Since this 
kind of organized left presence in labor is 
so small today, it is unclear what can take 
its place. 

Solidarity Divided helps in presenting 
the question, but no one has a good 
answer today for this one. Fletcher and 
Gapasin call for a new kind of unionism. 

“The current framework of U.S. trade 
unionism is so fundamentally flawed,” they 
say, “that a new framework is needed. With 
that new framework will inevitably come 
new organizational structures, but forging 
new structures without defining the 
moment and defining the framework would 
simply create new problems.” 

Arguing that the kind of structural pro- 
posals that led eventually to setting up the 
Change to Win federation are meaningless 
without a change in political direction, they 
call for discarding the body of ideas that 
guide unions today. They condemn the © 
effort to reduce every problem to a question _ 
of pragmatic organizing tactics, while | 
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In July 2009, Greenaction organized a rally and blockade of 
the Innes Street Shipyard entrance. More than 200 residents 
served a Stop Work Order from the community. They placed a 

| giant sign in the shipyard entrance to which Harrison and other 
residents chained themselves. For several hours, about 200 peo- 


ple blocked the road. 
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debate, Harrison holds informal “table 
meetings” to explain the unfamiliar sci- 
ence behind climate change. She reports 
that, on a | to 10 scale, Bayview resi- 
dents’ understanding of water rise and 
global warming is about 4. 

Despite a forced focus on the constant 
struggle to survive, the lack of jobs in 
their community, high unemployment and 
crime, and fear for their youth, Harrison 
reports her neighbors are asking the right 
questions. 


PART TWO 


S.F. Mayor Gavin Newsom’s United 
Nations Global Compact Site 


Climate justice activist, Francisco Da 
Costa, indicts China and the United States 
as the world’s two biggest polluters. He 
suspects the U.S. government wants 
China, not itself, to become a signatory to 
world initiatives like the Kyoto Treaty 
and the Dec. 7, 2009, United Nations 
Climate Change Conference in 
Copenhagen. He believes the United 
States is trying to deflect its responsibility 
to act to slow or halt global warming. 

In July 2000, U.N. Secretary General 
Kofi Annan launched the Global Compact 
concept to hold businesses and multina- 
tional corporations to the principles of 
human rights, collective bargaining, anti- 
discrimination, the precautionary princi- 
ple in approaching environmental chal- 
lenges, green technologies, and anti-cor- 


ruption. 


Ironically, on July 30, 2009, San 
Francisco Mayor Gavin Newsom unveiled 
a proposal for a $20-million “United 
Nations Global Compact Center,” bearing 
the U.N. Logo and a tenuous U.N. con- 
nection, to be constructed in 2012 by 
Lennar Corporation, a huge corporate 
developer. In the San Francisco 
Chronicle, Heather Knight reported the 
plans for the Center’s construction adja- 
cent to the highly toxic Bayview-Hunters 
Point Superfund site on the spectacular 
Bayview waterfront. 

This U.N. Global Compact Center will 
“focus on promoting sustainable and 
clean technologies” like rooftop solar 
panels — insignificant fixes to major pol- 
lution and global warming problems. 

Knight reported, “The green tech cam- 
pus will be built on Parcel C, which sits... 
on the shipyard’s eastern edge.” 

The U.N. Global Compact Center will 
include “an incubator to foster green tech 
Start-ups, a conference center,” and 
“office space for academics and scien- 
tists,” who apparently won’t realize toxic 
emissions could sicken them, or that ris- 
ing sea levels could inundate the land, or 
an earthquake could liquefy the soggy 
soil, bringing the structure down. 

Said Harrison, “This is a group of busi- 


nessmen — by no means the actual 
United Nations.” 
“Window dressing,” remarked 


POWER’s Jaron Browne. “The push from 
the Mayor’s Office, the N avy and Lennar is 
to cap the land, (not) clean it, transfer it 
before it’s clean, and be silent on key issues 
of water rise and liquefaction. You can’t 
throw in a building about green research 
and sidestep the substantive issues that are 
affecting the neighborhood.” 

Harrison challenged the way Newsom 


was raising the hopes of struggling 
Bayview residents and youth for clean, 
green jobs at the U.N. Global Compact 
building. She asks, “How long have they 
been promising our community jobs that 
our folks still ain’t got? You think every 
black person is so stuck on stupid we’re 
going to believe that garbage — they are 
going to literally get 35 percent of these 
jobs?” Such omissions violate the Global 
Compact’s human rights principles on dis- 
crimination. 


BAYVIEW ACTIVISTS RESPOND 


To meet this global challenge locally, 
environmental activists are notifying and 
organizing the community and reaching 
out to state, national, and international 
groups. 

Dr. Sumchai said she is “encouraging 
people to actively oppose dirty transfer of 
these radiation-contaminated properties, 
particularly in light of our knowledge that 
Lennar Corporation has publicly acknowl- 
edged in the mainstream media that it will 
consider siting housing on properties that 
have not been cleaned to ‘residential stan- 
dards,’ the highest possible standard man- 
dated by the will of the people of San 
Francisco, through Proposition P in 1997.” 

Facing down powerful opposition has 
taken years of Bayview activists pushing 
hard against the corporate behemoth’s 
constantly disappointing and corrupt 
political blockades. 

Activist Harrison verifies that in Little 
Hollywood, Potrero Hill, Visitacion 
Valley and Sunnydale, “you will find 
maybe a handful of (activists) who truly 
grasp the concept of global warming.” 

Despite this, she estimates that, among 
the growing number of statewide Town 
Hall and Caravans for Justice activists, 
clarity on climate change is growing. 

Greenaction Director Bradley Angel 
stated that “as a result of two decades of 
environmental justice organizing, educa- 
tion, and mobilizing in Bayview-Hunters 
Point, like other similar low-income com- 
munities of color, people are increasingly 
aware of climate change, but are focused 
primarily on issues front and center to 
them.” 

Angel described one recent mobiliza- 
tion led by Greenaction and POWER 
around Hunters Point Shipyard cleanup 
and redevelopment issues. In July 2009, 
Greenaction organized a community rally 
and blockade of the Innes Street Shipyard 
entrance. 

More than 200 residents served a Stop 
Work Order from the community. They 
placed a giant sign in the shipyard entrance 
to which Harrison and other residents 
chained themselves. For several hours, 
about 200 people blocked the road. 

Da Costa reported that in August 2009, 
after SLAM, The Stop Lennar Action 
Movement, a large coalition of organiza- 
tions of groups and individuals, “came 
together to stop the poisoning of our com- 
munity,” Bay Air Quality fined the corpo- 
rate bad actor, Lennar, $515,000 for “vio- 
lations of the Air Quality Act, and their 
(inadequate) dust mitigation.” 

In an Oct. 5, 2008, article, Da Costa 
called the Stop Lennar Action Movement, 
“a spiritual movement” of people gather- 
ing in Thursday Town hall meetings at 
various Bayview locations, such as Grace 
Tabernacle Community Church, where 
“Samoans, Asians, Whites, Blacks, 
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Planet Earth, not yet a wholly owned subsidiary of the Lennar Corporation. 


Latinos, Native Americans, decent folks 
— children, women and men of good 
faith” — come together to plan local envi- 
ronmental justice initiatives. 

SLAM includes POWER, Greenaction, 
Bayview-Hunters Point Pastors represent- 
ing their churches, the Nation of Islam 
and environmental justice groups outside 
San Francisco. 

Caravans for Justice and SLAM 
include roughly the same groups. The 
Caravans crisscross the state, holding 
Town Hall meetings on environmental 
justice in Sacramento, the Central Valley, 
Stockton, Antioch, Pittsburg, Palo Alto, 
and San Jose.. 

“We are all part of the Caravans for 
Justice,” says Harrison. “When I go, I 
speak on behalf of Bayview-Hunters 
Point residents and Greenaction.” 

She says that these groups represent a 
loose coalition of “community folks who 
are saying, “Not only is enough, enough. 
This is not just a Bayview-Hunters Point 
issue. We’ve got to come together and 
work on this as Californians.’” 

The groups share updates on events in 
their communities. Delegations from 
Town Halls visit back and forth. Members 
from other areas have shown up to con- 
front Mayor Newsom in his governorship 
run across the state. One asked, “How can 
you call yourself an environmentalist 
while causing Bayview-Hunters Point 
children to die,” reported Harrison. 

POWER conducts grassroots, door-to- 
door organizing in the Bayview, leader- 
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essentially seeking a strategic partnership 
- with corporations and the government. 

“We call this new unionism, social jus- 
tice solidarity,” Fletcher and Gapasin say, 
and contrast it with “pragmatic solidari- 
ty,’ which sees alliances only in terms of 
what they can offer to help unions win 
immediate battles. Using as examples the 
anti-apartheid movement, the solidarity 
movement with Central America, and 
even the broad opposition to WalMart, 
they declare that “social justice solidarity 
begins with an important assumption — 
that unions are workers’ organizations 
engaged in class struggle (whether they 
like it or not) rather than corporations.” 

It is unfair to expect the authors to 
come up with quick solutions to such 
deeply rooted problems, so many years 
in the making. And absent the kind of 


ship training, strategic campaigns and 
maintains worldwide outreach through the 
Grassroots Global Justice Alliance which 
could have a presence at the 2009 
Copenhagen Climate Change Summit. 

Dr. Tompkins, who has devoted years 
contributing organic chemistry expertise 
to the Bayview community through 
boards and committees, demands 
improved testing to discover what is actu- 
ally in the soil and a retaining wall to con- 
trol water rise. . 

To fund his toxic cleanups in foreign 
countries, the United Nations requires him 
to hire two native workers per project. 
Therefore, he wants the United Nations to 
mandate two Bayview residents per job or 
project. He expects Global Compact cor- 
porate funders to train Bayview residents 
not just to be flaggers, HAZMAT han- 
dlers, or green techies, but to invest in 
improving the impoverished Hunters 
Point school system to educate doctors 
and scientists. 

Dr. Tompkins believes this many- 
decades process will guide generations of 
Bayview children and youth into a sal- 
vaged middle-class working to protect 
their community by resolving global 
warming problems and sea level rise. 

Da Costa plans to inform U.N. officials 
about toxins at the Bayview Superfund 
site where corporate “bad neighbors,” 
Chevron and British Petroleum (BP), may 
fund their U.N.-appropriated Global 
Compact Center without regard to local 
inhabitants’ welfare. 


discussion they urge, any-suggestions for 
a new direction are going to sound very 
general. Their most important contribu- 
tion is to raise the questions. : 

The labor movement is full of intelli- 
gent activists, most with a deep loyalty to 
their class and a real commitment to social 
change. Any change in direction depends 
on their willingness to call for a much 
deeper discussion that can look for 
answers. 

There are no experts here. There are 
no leaders with quick fixes. It is time for 
us all to take responsibility for the future 
of our own movement. As the pair state 
in conclusion, “the U.S. union movement 
must become part of a new labor move- 
ment. To do so, unions must move left; 
they have no alternative.” 

Solidarity Divided is a critical contri- 
bution to that effort. 


See David Bacon, Photographs and Stories 
http://dbacon.igc.org 
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political leaders following the Hypocritic 
Oath: Promise a lot, and deliver as little as 
possible. 

Wendell Potter, CIGNA’s chief of cor- 
porate communications until quitting in 
2008, testified to Congress, “The status 
quo for most Americans is that health 
insurance bureaucrats stand between them 
and their doctors right now, and maximiz- 
ing profit is the mandate.” 

Potter said, “Every time you hear about 
the shortcomings of what they call ‘gov- 
ernment-run’ health care, remember this: 
what we have now... and what the insurers 
are determined to keep in place, is Wall 
Street-run health care.” 

Premiums for employer-sponsored 


family health insurance jumped 131 per- 
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cent between 1999 and 2009 — from 


$5,791 to $13,375 — hurting businesses, - 


employees and families. 

Contrary to myth, the United States 
does not have the world’s best health care. 
We're No. | in health care spending, but 
No. 50in life expectancy, just above 
Albania, according to the CIA World 


Factbook. In Japan, people live four years 
longer than Americans. Canadians live 
three years longer. Forty-three countries 


have better infant mortality rates. 

One or two health insurance companies 
dominate most metropolitan areas in the 
United States. - 

Health industry lobbyists and cam- 
paign contributors have gotten between 
you and your congressperson so they can 
keep getting between you and your doc- 


tor. There are 3,098 health sector lobby- 


ists swarming Capitol Hill — nearly six 
for every member of Congress. 

As Business Week put it in August, 
“Health insurers are winning.” They 
“have succeeded in redefining the terms 
of the reform debate to such a degree that 
no matter what specifics emerge in the 


voluminous bill Congress may send to * 
President Obama this fall, the insurance 
’ industry will emerge more profitable.” 


~ Obama should listen to his doctor. Dr. 
David Scheiner was Obama’s doctor for 
22 years in Chicago. On the July 30 


anniversary of Medicare, Scheiner said; “I. 


have never encountered an instance where 
Medicare has prevented proper medical 


care... Insurance companies frequently — 


interfere and block appropriate care.” 
Scheiner belongs to Physicians for a 
National Health Program, which, like a 
majority of Americans, favors Medicare 
for All — 58 percent favored “Having a 
national health plan in which <all 


11 


Americans would get their insurance 


through an expanded, universal form of 


Medicare-for-all” in the July 2009 Kaiser 
Health Tracking Poll, for example. 

Tell President Obama and Congress, 
Yes, we can have Medicare for all. Rep. 
Anthony Weiner’s amendment would 
substitute the text of the Expanded and 
Improved Medicare for All Act (HR 676), 
which has 86 co-sponsors, for House leg- 


islation HR 3200. Like the even worse . 


Baucus bill in the Senate, HR 3200 would 
feed for-profit insurers more customers 
without providing the universal health 
care Medicare could provide at much 
lower cost. : 

It’s time to stop peddling health reform 
snake oil. Medicare for All won’t kill 
Grandma, but it may save her children 
and grandchildren. 

Holly Sklar is the author of Raise the 


Floor: Wages. and Policies That Work for All 
of Us. Write to her at hsklar@aol com. 


Living Under the Trees in San Diego 


from page 6 


lies, but “Beltway groups are again propos- 
ing employment visas for future (post- 
recession, presumably) labor shortages” — 
measures which treat migrants as a labor 
supply for employers' increased profits. 


These measures would also include the. 


“continued imprisonment of the undocu- 
mented in detention centers,’ and, most dis- 
turbing, a “continued emphasis on enforce- 
ment against workers.” This criminalizes 
human beings. “We need to decriminalize 
migration,” asserted Bacon.. 

Bacon described the problems inherent 
in the E- “verify” system. He said, 
“Employers would only be able to hire 
those whose Social Security numbers 


‘verify’ their legal immigration status, - 
- matching data against two famously error- 
prone computerized databases. Workers , 


without such ‘work authorization’ ‘would 
not legally be able to work and would 
have to be fired.” 

According to Bacon, “These measures 
enforce a provision of U.S. immigration 
law on the books since 1986 — employer 


sanctions — which makes it illegal for an 


employer to hire.a worker with no legal 
immigration status... 
crime for an undocumented worker to 
have a job.” The theory was that these 
measures would “dry up jobs for the 
undocumented and- discourage them from 
coming.’ The opposite is true. 

“Employer sanctions,” Bacon wrote, 
“have not reduced undocumented migra- 


tion. They’ve failed because NAFTA and 


The law makes it a— 


globalization create great migration pres- 
sure. Since 1994, over six million 
Mexicans have come to the U.S. Ismael 
Rojas, who arrived without papers, says, 
‘you can either abandon your-children to 
make money to take care of them, or you 
can stay with your children and watch 
them live in misery. Poverty makes us 
leave our families.’ ” 


SCARCE, SUBSTANDARD HOUSING 


I asked Bacon if.the current housing 


‘problems of farmworkers are the same as 


in 1960 when he began his activism. 
“There was a lot of overcrowding in 
housing in the years when I worked for the 


union,” he said, “but you didn't necessarily “~ 


see people living out of doors the way you 
do today. Housing has gotten worse. - 

“In the past when unions were active, 
strong pressure was placed on growers 


and the government to improve housing. 


conditions. Because this pressure was 
taken off growers, today they certainly 
provide hardly any of it.” 

In rural California, there's not much 
inexpensive housing for working people. 
During a grape or strawberry harvest,-he 
said, “you find people sleeping in fields, 
or sometimes in their cars, or packed into 
a single room in‘a motel or apartment.” 

The lack of strong unions has made con- 
ditions for migrant farmworkers worse. In 
the last 20 years, the union has become 
weaker than before, partly because “‘we've 
had very hostile governments in California 
— George Deukmejian, (1983-1991), and 
Pete Wilson (1991-1999) — who did 


San Francisco Hotel Workers Fight for J ustice 


from page 7 


as hard when I first started there because 
the beds were small with one pillow per 
bed. Now beds are bigger and some have 
four pillows. Sometimes guests even ask 
for four more. : 

They switched accessories from plastic 
to silver, which weigh a lot more. We 
have to lift the ice bucket with both hands 
to clean it with Windex, soap or some- 
times hot water. The garbage cans are also 


silver. They warn us that they don’t want - 


any fingerprints on them, and managers 
follow us into the rooms to check. It takes 
an extra half an hour every day just to 
clean the silver accessories. 

We have to finish all 14 assigned 


‘rooms by the end of the day. Some of us 


don’t go on breaks or take shorter lunch 
breaks in order to finish. Recently, I had a 
room with a big family, but in a room 
with only one bed. I wasted an extra forty 
minutes because the room was so messy. 
At the end of the day I was exhausted. 


When I got home I just wanted to sleep. 

Like it or not, there is pressure to have 
the room spotless. I’ve seen other workers 
weep because the job is so hard. It’s never 
good enough and managers want more. I’ve 
heard them tell housekeepers that they 
came to the U.S. to work, so they should 
work harder. They call them crybabies. I 
tell them it’s not right to make women cry; 
it just makes it harder to do the work. 
Because I’ve been there for so long and I’m 
very outspoken, they don’t follow me 
around, but I feel pressured too. 

In the long run, you end up with perma- 
nent problems working this way. I now 


have to wear a brace on my arm. When I 


don’t have it on, my arms hurt tremendous- 
ly. I had to go on disability because my ten- 
dons hurt so much. When I returned to 
work, I couldn’t take a morning or. after- 
noon break because my legs hurt too much 
for me to walk down to the‘break room. I 
simply stayed up on the floor. 

My hands tingle and ache, and my fin- 
gers go numb. Sometimes my arms:start to 


everything they could to destroy unions.” 

_ Bacon said that the downward trend 
began in the 1980s with Ronald Reagan. 
He said, “When workers have a union, 
and the union is strong, then they can use 
that to put pressure on growers and on the 
government to raise wages so people have 
more money to buy housing and also to 
provide more housing.” 

He said that current living conditions for 
farmworkers make him “kind of angry, 
because of how hard it is on families, but 
also because it's not necessary. There is a 
lot of money in agriculture. It's just not 


going to the people who do the work. I'm an 


optimist. I think it's possible for people to 


change that. I was there during periods. of 


time when change actually took place.” 
LIVING UNDER THE TREES 


With the help of California Rural Legal 
Assistance, a legal aid organization for 
farm workers, the Binational ‘Front’ of 
Indigenous Organizations (FIOB), and 


foundation funding, Bacon developed the 


“Living Under the Trees Project,” a 
exhibit traveling California for the ee 


_ two years. He is the photographer and 


writer of oral histories, documenting the 


conditions facing farmworkers today. 


“The purpose is to get people to recog- 
nize the reality out there so they can do 
something about it,” Bacon said. 

The exhibit has been displayed. with 
strong attendance in libraries, labor cen- 
ters, community colleges, and some popu- 
lar art galleries in Santa Rosa, Los 
Angeles, Fresno, Merced, San Francisco, 
San Diego, Santa Paula, Hollister, 
Watsonville, Greenfield, and Santa Rosa: 


It is being shown at “places accessible as 


hurt during the night and I can’t sleep. The 
pain starts about 3 a.m. and I can’t stand it. 


_ The doctor said I have carpal tunnel syn- 


drome, and gave me two braces, one for 
each hand. My hands now feel better, but I 
still use them during the day. 

I take a Motrin pill before leaving for 
work in the morning and another one in 
the afternoon and before going to bed. I 
don’t want to be dependent on them, but 
it’s hard. My doctor told me many house- 
keepers have the same problem. It’s very 
difficult to work in pain. It’s something I 


_cannot get used to. 


I have to continue working because I 
need the insurance. If I don’t work, I’m not 
accumulating hours, and my insurance 
stops. I had to return to work because I had 
no insurance left. My husband, daughter 
and myself depend on it. My daughter’s 19, 
and she needs medical.checkups and to go- 
to the dentist. My husband has high blood 
pressure and clogged arteries so he needs 
expensive medication daily. 

My back and knees hurt from moving 
the heavy cart every day. I don’t want to 
get even more injured than I already am 
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possible to the people who are part.of the 
documentations so the workers them- 
selves. can come to see the pictures and 
talk about what they mean.” 

The show attracts people who are inter- 
ested in migration and farm labor, people 


already fairly. open to what the pho- 
_ tographs have to say. 


Bacon said he doesn't think the hostile, 
anti-immigrant group is very Jarge. Their 
media exposure and their loud voice, he 
said, “tends to make you think it's a huge 
number, but my experience 1s that it isn't.” 

The Bush administration worked hard 
to construct a border wall to demonize 


and criminalize The Other, thereby. vic- 


timizing us all, In seeking a way for 
Americans to think about these issues dif- 
ferently, Bacon urges people to try to see 
one another .as human beings. It is crucial 
to figure out how to come together, rather 


_ than getting split apart by the way Hox 


News and the corporate media, serving 


_ the interests of big employers, manipulate 


immigration and racial stereotypes. — 
Bacon especially urges working people 
to recognize what they have in common 


with other working people. Whether, we.are 


born in this country, or Mexico, he said, we 
have to work here to make a living. We 
must all face our-employers and work 
together to get them to give us the wages 
and working conditions we need. 

Bacon said he hopes the photographs 
and oral histories will inspire people not 
to just question the way our society 
works, but to learn what we need to do to 
make it a more just world. He hopes it 
will actually inspire people to go out and 
create change. 


because I’ll be replaced. There are many 
workers still working with disabilities 
right now. It’s like a circus in there when 
we're changing into uniforms. We all 
smell like Bengay and have braces all 
over. We all have medical conditions. 
They say it’s the handicap room, because 
we re all injured. 

With the union, at least we feel we have 
someone who-will back us up. I was sus- 
pended a few years ago. The manager was 
upset because I had criticized her during~a 
meeting. The other workers were in an 
uproar. My union representative told the 
general manager they were going to protest 
in the lobby. They called me that afternoon 
to say I could return to work the next morn- 
ing. We all fight for each other. 

Medical insurance is the most important 
issue for us this year. They’re talking of 
increasing the hours needed to qualify for 
health benefits. That is what we’re trying 


‘to avoid. I just have a few years left until I 


can retire. I’ve lost my health at the hotel, 
and all they think about is money. We 
made them millions of dollars, and they 
complain about paying insurance. 
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_otherwordly lake like 
molten silver? _ 


Weary soldiers, - 

let us show you skies 
far from explosive, 
skies you willwant =—s_—© 
to remember always. _ 


ee 
oa . Have you 1 recently se nH 
a harvest moon's _ 
: 


St. Mary’s Center held a Peace Commitment Ceremony on September 21 and planted a “Peace Pole” at Tom Lowe photo 
St. Andrew’s Park in Oakland. The ceremony was held in memory of the victims of violence in the neighborhood, and in obser- 
vance of the U.N. International Day of Peace. The ceremony honored Giovanna Warren, who was killed on March 27, 2009, in a- 
drive-by shooting while driving past the park. St. Mary’s Center is calling on city officials to make the park a safe place for all. 


| A SOLDIER SPEAKS 
| (for Robert Dillman who served in Iraq) 
| by Claire J. Baker 


the family unit during 
undeclared war(s) 


The Blanket Man 


by Michael Creedon_ 


| I could tell you so much more by Bandy Pingland The Blanket Man is walking 
| but that is re another day. : | keep the orphans on the sidewalk. He walks 
| We barely knew what was in store. multiplying _ BS te ecine e pene 
a My story's brief but there's much more but the orphan ee ‘The man in the faded red blanket, 
fas leaderless: : He walks the length of Heese - 


of glory and of senseless gore — 
wanting to leave and wanting to stay 


ne his shoulders like a ‘poncho, . 
‘In heat « r cold, I's see ehim S 


on a palm-lined cperidor 
_ hear Birla House in India 
_ enroute toa prayer meeting 
_a brown Hindu man shot dead 
bya brown Hindu man 


at UU Chur if Hereteys he left 
many of us in in tears.) . 


taking the air before dinner 
_onabalconyoutside __ 
_room 306 at a motel in Memphis 

a black Christian man gunned 

down by a white Christian man 


I know he eats, because sometimes — 
1 see him walking along c omping — 
Ona burger or something, but not — 
Very often. I don’t know which 
Trash cans he raids. I don’t 
Know his story. I only know — a 
That in my four years in Oakland © 
Isee him frequently, like an’ 
‘Old Testament Prophet. My 
Friend Tony calls him, 
“The Blanket Man.” I 
| don’t call him anything. I 


ona heavily trafficked trail 
_ through Central American jungles - 
an activist nun & entourage executed 
_ by unidentified military personnel 
(probably raised Catholic, CIA trained) 
repeated demonstration of how much _ 
nonviolent resistance 


_he makes maple o-Crt—ts=CedC _| | by the poor & powerless his fon | | jastsvondee and beliold: 

canes for younger vets, __| {is feared | no clothes | j , 

ee them red, white & blue. / by the ered & dangerous "| on his back : | He is the Egyptian Snowman of 
DRS WTI SE a reg oncoraes ears _only dungarees Oakland and Berkeley. __ 

: CC : atched at =| | Hew can a poor man walk 
Hower Ar rangement MACE-LIKE fe knees = | —rt—“‘iC;CrS endlessly? He illustrates — 
by Claire J. Baker by Claire J. Baker rope for a belt. | | The point that there is often 

on polished There's a place named "No Point Point" CoohE™rs—OCOCOiCOiC_C_CiCC Nothiie oe ie ac project ee 
dining table that burns the eyes like mace in the face, _ tome es #& A round-trip despair, but why? 
white petals. makes difficult one's words and space. _ waving, I'm . Clr His skin a8 almost black, and 
reflected In the place called "No Point Point" Jeavingnow,” = =——SCSSCS_| His face is gaunt. He means 


Something, but what? He 

Tells a story, but what story? 

| And why am I so fixed on him? 
He is the final image of lostness. 


but still, son 
you are missing. 


where few give directions or anoint 

the homeless hold a niche, in any case. 
There's a place named "No Point Point" 
that tears the eyes like mace in the face. 


_then turned again 


aerate incdneatartaaenetinsta tnt boeetnint t eek tect eT IONE = 


Room Of His Own? Se 
by faenlge Wynn FROM AFAR | _ | 


dai bercrecitienh 


The Blanket Man is a tall man, 
At least 6’2”. His hands are 


Sickly by Cl Bak Large, a bit gnarled, but what does 
trembling ae aire J. Baker He do with them? Above all, what 
chilled to | Son, we try to reach you. Is the meaning of the mysterious 
eae the bone | We sail over stormy seas Blanket? In the summer it 
more than ever | on a rickety raft, Must be stifling, and in the winter 
he wants hail you from afar It’s not really enough to keep 
: a room __ in the darkness. Him warm. I can’t picture him | 
of his own _ You do not answer, Having a place to live; I see him 
' Pissing in fancy | but Han aay Walking at noon as often as at 
hotel alley ‘recalling in grief Eleven at night, dawn or 3 pm 
; his dog how our falling tears touched you. | 
leads the way All we can do, son is Somehow the blanket man sums 
tothedumpster —_. : remember you The whole homelessness thing up. 
for breakfast remembering us. ~ But what is the whole thing? 


